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The Churches Continue to Grow 


The latest compilation of figures on church mentber- 
ship from official statisticians of the religious bodies re- 
veals a total membership of 88,673,005 persons in 252 
religious bodies in 1951, compared with a total of 86,830,- 
490 in 1950. The figures, and many others on organized 
religion, appear in the current Yearbook of American 
Churches, being published by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. on September 15. 

The total church membership is equal to 58 per cent 
of the estimated population in Continental United States 
(the 48 states and the District of Columbia). This is the 
highest percentage of the population ever reported on the 
church rolls, 

The gain of almost 2,000,000 members is equal to over 
2 per cent for the year. The Protestant bodies as a whole 
gained about 2 per cent and the Roman Catholic Church 
did likewise, 

There are 284,592 local churches reported for 1951, also 
the highest total ever recorded. 

An analysis of the latest information in six major 
groups reveals the following membership figures: 


Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic ........... 337,408 


The Protestant church membership was equal to about 
60 per cent of all church members in 1951, the same as in 
1950, and also the same as in 1906. It seems that the 
major religious groups have developed in about the same 
relation to each other during the last 50 years. 

The figures were gathered by mailing a blank to the 
statistical officers of all known religious bodies. In many 
instances, totals for years prior to 1951 have had to be 
used, because many religious bodies do not publish figures 
annually. 

A recital of these trends and data gives rise to the usual 
questions about definitions of membership. The Roman 
Catholics count all baptized persons, including infants. 
The Jews regard as members all Jews in communities 
having congregations. The Eastern Orthodox Churches 
include all persons in their nationality or cultural groups. 
Most Protestant bodies count only the persons who have 
attained full membership, and previous estimates have in- 
dicated that all but a small minority of these are over 
13 years of age. However, many Lutheran bodies and the 


Protestant Episcopal Church now report all baptized per- 
sons, and not only those confirmed. 

The Church of Christ, Scientist, did not furnish figures 
because of a regulation of that body that forbids the “num- 
bering of people and the reporting of such statistics for 
publication.” 

The table on membership in the 70 religious bodies 
with over 50,000 members, having 87,081,504 persons, or 
about 98 per cent of all members, follows: 


TABLE I 
Mempersuip or Rexicious Boptes over 50,000 MemBeERs 
Inclusive 
Number of Church 
Churches Mem- 
Name of Religious Body Year Reported bership 
Seventh ~ Adventists .. ene 1951 2,728 245.974 
Apostolic vercoming Holy 

Baptist Bodies: 

y gored Baptist Convention 1951 6,706 1,554,304 

Southern Baptist Convention . 1951 28,289 7,373,498 

National Baptist Convention, 

1951 25,350 4,467,77 

National Baptist Convention of 

American Baptist Association. 1951 2,105 286,691 

Free Will Baptists .......... 1951 2,700 400,000 

General Baptists ............ 1951 654 50,487 

National Baptist Evangelical 

Life and Soul Saving As- 

semble of 1950 264 57,674 
National Primitive Baptist 

Convention of the U.S.A... 1950 1,009 79,000 
Primitive Baptists ........... 1950 1,000 72,000 
United American Free Will 

Baptist: 1951 618 78,350 

Brethren (German Baptist) 

Church of the Brethren ...... 1951 1,030 186,358 
Buddhist Churches of America . 1950 47 73,000 
Christ Unity Science Church .. 1951 3,851 682,172 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 1950 882 52,935 
Churches of God: 

Church of God (Cleveland, 

1951 2,418 121,706 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 1951 1, 100,814 
The Church of God ......... 1951 1,506 54,560 

Church of God in Christ ....... 1951 3,505 323,305 
Church of the Nazarene ....... 1951 3,616 235,670 
of 1951 14,500 1,000,000 
Congregational Christian 

1951 5,620 1,241,477 
Disciples of Christ ............ 1951 7,835 1,792,985 


Eastern Churches: 
Armenian Apostolic Orthodox 


Church of America ........ 1951 57 130,000 
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Greek Orthodox Church 
Romanian Orthodox Church . 1952 
The Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church of North 
The Russian Orthodox Church 
Outside Russia ............ 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox 


RIOR: nies 1947 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 


Evangelical and Reformed Church 1951 
Evangelical United Brethren 


Federated Churches ........... 1936 
Friends: 

Religious Society of Friends 

(5 Yrs. Meeting) ......... 
Independent Fundamental 

Churches of America ........ 1946 
International Church of the 

Foursquare Gospel .......... 1951 
Jewish Congregations ......... 1951 


Latter-Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
Saws 1950 
Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints 1951 
Lutheran: 
American Lutheran Conference— 
American Lutheran Church. 1950 
Augustana Evangelical Luth- 


Evangelical Lutheran Church 1950 
Lutheran Free Church ..... 1949 


Lutheran Synodical Conference 
of North America— 
Lutheran Church, Missouri 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and 


Other States ............ 1951 
United Lutheran Church in 

1951 

Mennonite Church ............. 1951 


Methodist Bodies: 
African Methodist Episcopal 


Episcopal Church ......... 951 
African Methodist Episcopal 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 

1951 
The Methodist Church ...... 1951 


Pentecostal Assemblies: 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the 
WORE. ERC. scans 1950 
United Pentecostal Church ... 1950 
Polish National Catholic Church 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
umberland Presbyterian 
1952 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 1951 
Church in the 


1951 
Protestant Episcopal Church ... 1950 
Reformed Bodies: 

Christian Reformed Church .. 1951 

Reformed Church in America 1951 
Roman Catholic Church ....... 1951 
1951 
Scandinavian Evangelical Bodies: 

Evangelical Mission Covenant 


Church of America ........ 1951 
Spiritualists : 
International General Assembly 
of 1947 
Unitarian Churches ........... 1951 


Universalist Church of America 1951 
Total: 70 Bodies ........... 


320 1,000,000 
47 50,000 
399 400,000 
91 55,000 

46 75,000 

77 75,000 
2,746 735,941 
4,457 720,544 
508 88,411 
490 68,612 
650 65,000 
559 64,109 
3,876 5,000,000 
2,117 1,111,314 
620 126,453 
1,883 715,640 
1,121 465,062 
2'501 825.466 
356 59,860 
4,430 1,674,901 
830 311,477 
3,860 1,925,506 
557 58.330 
5,878 1,166,301 
3,090 728,150 
2,469 392,167 
39,961 9,065,727 
600 50,000 
1,200 100,000 
156 265,879 
1,026 81.086 
3,665 702.266 
8,317 2,364,112 
830 219,027 
7,116 2,417,464 
368 155,310 
767 187.256 
20,443 29,241,580 
1,382 227 821 
489 51,850 
175 150,000 
357 79.901 
401 63,975 
266,526 87,081,504 


Religious Education 


In 1951 there were 250,877 Sunday or Sabbath Schools 
in all religious bodies, with 2,998,741 teachers and officers, 
and a total enrollment of 30,685,149 persons. _In 1950 
there was reported a total enrollment of 29,775,357. Thus 
the increase was over 909,000, close to the annual gain of 
the past few years. 

Helen F. Spaulding, of the staff of the Central Depart- 
ment of Research and Survey of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., has commented as 
follows on trends in Sunday-School enrollment. 

“Sunday School enrollment showed a healthy and con- 
tinuous growth during the first third of the century. Then 
during the thirties something happened; momentum 
slowed down, and some of the religious bodies actually 
registered a loss. It was not till 1947 that there were 
definite signs of recovery.” 


Number of Clergy 


In the federal census of population for 1940, there were 
reported 140,077 ministers of religion of all faiths. (The 
figure for 1950 has not been reported by the Bureau of 
the Census.) Reports from the official statisticians on the 
number of clergy for 1951 are incomplete. They give the 
total number of ordained persons as 300,990, and the 
number of pastors having charges as 181,123. 

In the 1951 Yearbook there were reported 285,014 
ordained persons, and 169,328 pastors having charges. 
Many pastors leave the ministry for other occupations 
or are officially retired, but their names are included among 
the clergymen reported. 


Protestant and Roman Catholic Comparisons 


No precise comparison is possible between Protestant 
and Roman Catholic figures. As noted above, most Protes- 
tant churches enumerate as members persons who have 
attained full membership, usually at age 13, while Roman 
Catholics regard all baptized persons, including children, 
as members. Probably 90 to 95 per cent of Protestant 
members are over 13 years of age. 

Since 1926, the total membership of Protestant churches 
increased from 31,511,701 to 52,162,432 in 1951. Compar- 
ing figures for 1951 with those of 1926, there was an in- 
crease of about 65 per cent. 

Protestants were 27 per cent of the total population of 
Continental United States in 1926; 33 per cent in 1950; 
and 34 per cent in 1951. 

The membership of the Roman Catholic Church in- 
creased from 18,605,003 persons in 1926 to 28,634,878 in 
1950, and 29,241,580 in 1951. From 1926 to 1951 there 
was an increase of 57 per cent. 

Roman Catholics were 16 per cent of the population in 
1926; 18 per cent in 1950; and 19 per cent in 1951. 


Proportion of Church Members in the Population 


Throughout the history of the United States, the pro- 
portion of church members in the total population has 
risen. Data for a century are given in Table II. In 1850, 
16 per cent of the population were recorded as on the 
church membership rolls. By 1950, 57 per cent of the 
people were so reported. In 1951, the percentage was 58. 

Prior to the Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, the basis 
of reporting members in a number of religious bodies was 
different from that followed in 1926 and since. For exam- 
ple, prior to 1926 a few bodies reported only heads of 
families as members; and a few other bodies at about 
that time began reporting as members all baptized per- 
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sons, including infants, instead of only adults. Thus the 
figures in the table for 1920 and prior years are not on 
the same basis as those in 1930 and following years. 

It is apparent that the gains officially reported were at 
a more rapid rate from 1940 on than during the preceding 
two decades. The figures themselves obviously do not tell 
the reasons. But there is statistical evidence that the peo- 
ple turned to the churches in a period of international 
crisis, 1940-51, to a greater extent than during the pros- 
perity of the 20’s, or the depression years of the 30’s. 
See Table II: 


TABLE II 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AS PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 


Sources: H. C. Weber, Yearbook of American Churches, 1933; 
for succeeding years, studies by the Editor of statistics on church 
membership appearing in Yearbook of American Churches, and 
population data from U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


While the influences that make for increased church 
membership are imponderable, it is safe to say that the 
Protestant statistics reflect the vigorous, concerted evan- 
gelistic effort that has been put forth in recent years. This 


movement is one of the most significant features of con- 
temporary Protestantism. 


Inclusive Membership of Religious Bodies 


The number of church members of all faiths increased 
from 54,576,346 in 1926 to 86,830,490 in 1950, and to 
88,673,005 in 1951, as shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 
ToraAL NUMBER OF MEMBERS—ALL RELiGious BopiEs 


Sources: Census of Religious Bodies, 1926; Yearbook of American 
Churches for other years. 


Members Per Local Church Increasing 


Since 1926, the average membership per local church 
(parish, congregation) of all religious bodies has been 
increasing. In 1926 the figure was 235; by 1950, in was 
304; and by 1951, 312. 

Comparing 1926 and 1951, the increase was 33 per cent. 
(See Table IV.) 

TABLE IV 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEMBERS PER CHURCH— 
ALL ReEticious Bopies 


Year Number 


Sources: Census of Religious Bodies, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
for 1926 and 1936; Yearbook of American Churches, for succeeding 
years. 


Data on Groups of Religious Bodies 
Among the religious bodies of the United States are 
22 groups of “‘families” of denominations. A special tabu- 
lation by groups reveals, for example, that there are 23 
Methodist, 23 Baptist, 20 Lutheran, 18 Eastern Orthodox, 
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and 15 Mennonite bodies included in the latest tabulations. 
The table follows: 


TABLE V 
Groups oF Reticious Bopies 
Inclusive 
Member- 
Churches ship 

Brethren (German Baptists) (4) .......... 1,217 209,864 
G8 6,050 304,080 
Churches of the Living God (2) .......... 124 4.888 
Churches of the New Jerusalem (2) ....... 82 6,727 
Basten CIS) 1,204 1,858,585 
Evangelistic Associations (11) ............ 398 35,219 
Mennonite Bodies (15) 1,293 152,327 
Methodist Badies 54,214 11,514,919 
Old Cathohe Churches (3) 91 63,529 
Pentecostal Assemblies (7) ............0.. 3,666 272,683 
Presbyterian Bodies (11) ..............4-. 14,267 3,437,961 
Scandinavian Evangelical Bodies (2) ...... 789 72,850 
United Brethren Bodies (2) ............... 344 20,352 


The Yearbook again contains numerous directories, in- 
cluding officials of denominations, of national inter- 
denominational organizations, and of ecumenical agencies. 
A complete list of local councils of church women is in- 
cluded, and lists of state and local councils of churches 
with paid and with voluntary leadership. There are also 
lists of theological seminaries, colleges and universities, 
and religious periodicals. 


The Pope Speaks on Economic Problems 


The letter which Pope Pius XII sent on July 7 to the 
Social Weeks of France (Semaines Sociales de France) 
is a significant document. A translation of the French 
text appeared in The Tablet (Brooklyn) on August 9. 
The theme was “Wealth and Poverty—Growth and Dis- 
tribution of National Income.” Portions of the letter are 
quoted below. Concerning the significance of the occasion 
the Catholic weekly, America, says in its issue for Au- 
gust 30: 

“For almost a half-century, Catholic social thinkers 
have been carefully watching the annual meetings of the 
French Semaines Sociales. These ‘social weeks,’ held each 
summer in a different city, regularly attract an élite from 
labor, industry and agriculture, from the academic world 
and from government. In this respect this year’s meeting, 
held July 22-27 at Dijon, was in no way inferior to its 
predecessors. Many of the great names in modern French 
social thought were represented on the program.” 

“That contrast,” the Pope wrote, “between wealth and 
poverty, which is intolerable to the Christian conscience, 
is brought home to you most strongly by the picture of 
present conditions in the world. 

“You propose to find some remedy for it through the in- 
crease and better distribution of national income. 

“The question is not new: Our immediate predecessor, 
repeating the teachings of Leo XIII, wrote in the year 
1931: ‘To each, therefore, must be given his own share 
of goods, and the distribution of created goods, which, 
as every discerning person knows, is laboring today under 
the gravest evils due to the huge disparity between the 
few exceedingly rich and the unnumbered propertyless, 
must be effectively called back to and brought into con- 
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formity with the norms of the common good, that is, so- 
cial justice.’ 

Noting that definite progress in this respect had been 
achieved in recent decades, His Holiness continued : 

“However, since the war this problem has become ever 
more acute: It now forces itself upon us on a world-wide 
scale where the contrasts are still striking. 

“The problem is further aggravated by the new yearn- 
ings which have awakened in the minds of the broad 
masses a more vivid realization of the inequalities existing 
between peoples, between classes and even between mem- 
bers of the same social class... . 

“In approaching this question of wealth and poverty, 
can one fail to recall the distinct warnings of Scripture 
regarding those who possess earthly riches and are so eas- 
ily tempted to take delight in them and to abuse them? 

“The entire Gospel urges men to detachment (from the 
things of the world) as a condition for salvation. 

“The follower of Jesus learns from the Gospel to con- 
sider worldly goods as being in the service of the life of 
the spirit and of a higher perfection. 

“There can be no worse misery for man than that of 
placing his hopes in the possession of such perishable 
goods: ‘With what difficulty will they who have riches 
enter the kingdom of God... . Blessed are you poor, for 
yours is the kingdom of God. . . .But woe to you rich! 


for you are now having your comfort.’ (Luke 18, 24, and 
Luke 6, 20, 24)” 


Impartial Treatment of Persons 


The Catholic thinker “guards himself against the se- 
ductions of an unreal equalitarianism, but, at the same 
time, heeding the counsel of St. James, he takes care never 
to show partiality toward persons because of their wealth. 
(See James 2, 1)" 

Seeing that all are, so to speak, “eating at the same 
table,” the Pope suggests that “while respecting differ- 
ences in functions and responsibilities—the share given 
to each should conform to a common dignity which they 
have as men, and that in particular these shares should 
permit a greater number of persons to attain the indepen- 
dence and security which comes from possession of pri- 
vate property, and to participate with their families in the 
spiritual and cultural goods to which earthly goods are 
ordered. 

“Furthermore, if both employers and workers have a 
common interest in the healthy prosperity of the national 
economy, why should it not be legitimate to give to the 
workers a just share of responsibility in the organization 
and development of that economy ?” 


The Role of the State 


A just distribution of goods “cannot be left to the free 
play of blind economic forces, but must be faced on the 
level of the national economy, because it is from there 
that one gets a clear view of the end to be pursued in the 
service of the common temporal good. Whoever considers 
the problem in this manner is led to further reflections 
concerning the normal, even though restricted, functions 
which belong to the state in these matters. 

“First of all, the duty of increasing production and of 
adjusting it wisely to the needs and the dignity of man 
brings to the fore the question of how the economy should 
be ordered in the field of production. 

“Now, although the public authorities should not sub- 
stitute their oppressive omnipotence for the legitimate in- 
dependence of private initiatives, those authorities have, 


in this matter, an undeniable function of coordination, 
which is made even more necessary by the confusion of 
present, and especially social, conditions. 

“Specifically, without the cooperation of the public au- 
thorities it is not possible to formulate an integral eco- 
nomic policy which would promote the active cooperation 
on the part of all and the increase of industrial produc- 
tion—direct source of national income. 

“Now, if we think of the great riches lying dormant or 
squandered in useless spending, which if put into circu- 
lation could contribute through judicious and profitable 
use to the welfare of so many families, could not these 
riches serve the common good by helping to restore men’s 
confidence, stimulating credit, checking egoism and pro- 
moting in this way a better balance in the economic 
Beer... 

‘However, the various forms and methods of such in- 
stitutions should be studied with great care, and one could 
not possibly commit oneself unreservedly to a plan where- 
in policies of excessive taxation might endanger the rights 
of private property and where abuses of collective secur- 
ity could weaken the rights of the person and the family.” 


The Church and the Social Order 


“So the Church, holding a position midway between the 
errors of liberalism and statism, invites you to carry on 
your investigations along the lines that she has many times 
pointed out for you. 

“*The great misery of the social order,’ as We said 
recently, ‘is that it is neither deeply Christian nor really 
human, but solely technical and economic. It is not built 
on what should be its real basis and the solid foundation 
of its unity—, the common character which men possess 
by their nature and by being sons of God through the 
grace of Divine adoption’ (Discourse of Jan. 31, 1952, to 
the Italian Catholic Association Employers). 

“May the labors of this Social Week cast clear light 
on this group of highly important problems.” 


Voting Records of Congressmen 


Eight social education and action agencies of seven 
Protestant denominations have jointly published the vot- 
ing records of Representatives and Senators on a number 
of issues during the 82nd Congress. The document is 
printed with numerous explanatory notes, one being to 
the effect that “on many questions in which the churches 
are vitally interested” there were no recorded votes, Also: 
“Your congressman may have been one of those who 
wished to avoid a record vote on some of the key issues 
before Congress.” 

There is the further advice that “a congressman can- 
not be judged by his votes alone.” Work in committee, 
floor debate, activity (or the lack of it) in connection with 
the legislative process, are also significant. The records 
are published with the suggestion that “you may write 
and ask your legislators why they voted as they did on 
certain issues.” 

(Because some constituents do ask for explanations. 
it is sometimes the desire of congressmen to be on record 
both ways on a bill. A member may vote for an amend- 
ment that he thinks will be defeated anyway, and then 
vote for a bill.) 

The circular sells for 10 cents a copy. The publishing 
agencies are listed alphabetically and the first one is 
Brethren Service Commission, 22 South State Street, 
Elgin, IIl. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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